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a MONTHLY STA Y,-t $ F44°95 
: ; Lae - : a 1949 | 1948 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE | = 
MONTH END DATA March | February | January | March 
Shares Listed ... ; 5 ew = OS 2,051 2,045 | 2,030 1,933 
Market Value of Listed Shares -« « « = Ce | 67,518 65,325 67,478 67,757 
Par Value of Bonds Listed . ss « © ~ CES) | 131,304 131,272 131,276 134,201 
Market Value of Listed Bonds . . . . . ~~ (Mil.S) | 132,065 | 131,863 131,897 134,167 
Market Value of All Listed Securities . » « Qs. $s) | 199,582 | 197,188 199,375 201,924 
Stock Issues Listed. cee wwe & = = ee 1,431 1,429 1,423 1,395 Y 
Bond Issues Listed i ee ce, ae a Re | 910 | 912 914 900 ae $ 
Total Stock and/or Bond Issuers . . . . . . (No) 1,236 | 1,236 1,233 1,218 Ap (l 
reflec 
; | - } . - sien 
Stock Price Index (12/31/24 100) AB. . . . (%) 2.0 | 69.9 2.9 5.5 to tl 
Flat Average Price—All Stock Issues A . . . . ($) 43.09 | 42.35 43.54 45.65 “nor 
Shares: Market Value — Shares Listed A . . . ($) 32.92 31.94 33.24 35.06 f : durit 
Bonds: Market Value Par Value A... . . (S$) 100.58 | 100.45 | 100.47 99.9 GS ayy repot 
; — 2 4 } 78 112 2 68 me! 
Member Borrowings on U. S. Govt. Issues. . . . (Mil. $) 178 121 4 es listed 
' ' | 218 201 218 204 — . 
Member Borrowings on Other Collateral . . . . (Mil. $) ‘ 1 es an Fag incre 
; Sas : e 32 0.; 32 0.2 Paes 2 coe 
Per Cent of Market Value of Listed Shares . . (%) °. 0. ride $917 
; +. 396 313 339 272 es 
Member Borrowings—Total . . . . . . . . (QMil. $) | a oe O00 
; | 955 938 93: 917 F 
N. Y. S. E. Members’ Branch Offices . . . . . (No) oe 934 \ 
= ¥ 2,771 2,761 2,752 2,702 distri 
Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices . . . (No.) red : 
ae cam vl - 1948 
; . P 0 52 53 550 
Customers’ Net Debit Balances C . . . . . . (Mil. $) | aa - $6 62 over- 
: — ° ° P 4 2 
Credit Ext. on U. S. Govt. Obligations. . . . (Mil. $) : i . ‘ : 
as . : 3 551 565 573 592 time 
Customers’ Free Credit Balances C . . . . . . (Mil. $) | r 19 
oO 
DATA FOR FULL MONTH lavor 
| 
= grou 
Reported Share Volume. ; + «« «~~ Gee 21,136 17,180 18.825 22.993 - 
Ratio to Listed Shares . . . Se oe, tee 1.03 0.84 0.93 1.19 
: te A repre 
Daily Average ...... . es = = See | 845 838 818 958 .~ 
mh 
Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots) D. . . . (Thou.) 22,078 26,212 27,692 in th 
Money Value of Total Share Sales D . . . . . (Thou. $) 601,289 715,425 758.633 
the f 
Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) . . . . . (Thou. $) 67.820 63,661 69,725 85,367 cones 
Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds s+. = = Sap 052 .048 053 063 = 
Pele Avermier 2. 5 sk st ltt tl ws tl; 6D 2,713 3,105 3,032 3,557 realty 
Total Bond Volume (Par Value) D . . . . . (Thou. $) 66,056 75,419 89,511 tobac 
Money Value of Total Bond Sales D . . . . . (Thou. $) 49,038 57,073 62,799 tobac 
N. Y. S. E. Memberships Transferred . . . . . (No.) 5 7 5 4 high 
Average Price ... . a ae ae. | 40,667 44,250 42,333 48.667 was 
4/14/49 3/15/49 2/15/49 4/15/48 maki 
Shares in Short Interest D «2 ew « & & 2 Se 1,344 1,220 1,287 liber: 
| indus 
. . . r ‘ out. 
A—Based on issues listed at the end of each month; such issues C—Reported only by member firms which carry margin accounts. S 
and/or their amounts vary from month to month. Excludes accounts carried for member firms which are eos te 
members 4 national securities exchanges and for general &. Stock 
; ; , oe artners of such firms. ' 
B—Adjusted for split-ups, split-downs, and stock dividends but P comn 
NOT for new listings or suspensions. D—Based on ledger dates. 
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First Quarter 


Dividends 


Exeeed 1948 Level 


NASH dividend payments during the 
A first quarter of 1949 gave far less 
reflection than might have been expected 
back 


“normal” business which was headlined 


to the substantial swing toward 
during the period in industrial and trade 
reports, Disbursements on common stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
increased 10.5 per cent to a total of 
$917.045,000, compared with $829,797,- 
000 in the same period of last year. 

\ total of 661 
distributions equal to, or better than, the 
1948 While gains dominate the 
over-all dividend picture, for the first 


common stocks made 
rate. 


time since the wave of strikes in the spring 
of 1946, year-to-year comparisons are less 
favorable for a number of industrial 
groups. Dividends were lower this year 
in 10 of the 29 industrial classifications 
represented on the Stock Exchange. 

the 
in the tabulation on page 2 


the first three months without a single 


Five of industrial groups shown 


went through 


concern reducing its dividend. They were 


business and office equipment: land. 


realty and hotels: shipbuilding: steel, and 
Of the five. only 
tobacco are major industries. From the 


tobacco. steel and 
high level of the steel operating rate, it 
was known that the industry must be 
making an enviable earnings record. The 
liberal attitude of directorates in the steel 
industry toward dividends now bears this 
out. 

Steel companies on the New York 
Stock Exchange paid out $45,849,000 in 
the first three 


common dividends in 


months of this year. a gain of 36.4 per 
cent over the total disbursed in the same 
1948 quarter. This was one of the largest 
gains among the industrial groups, being 
exceeded only by the rise of 42.8 per 
cent in payments by the automotive com- 
panies. In the auto group, which includes 
parts manufacturers, there were, on the 
other hand, eight companies which either 
reduced or deferred their payments. 


Trends to be Watched 

Signs are plentiful that with general 
business going through its first unsettle- 
ment of any proportions since before the 
war, this will be a rewarding year to 
watch earnings — and dividend — trends 
closely. Supply catching up with demand 
is having a varying impact on different 
1.1 


per cent from the level of a year ago: 


industries. Textile dividends are off 


vet in the petroleum industry, which be- 
gan to experience surplus production 
shortly after mid-1948, dividends are 10.4 
per cent higher than they were at this 
time last year. Seventeen petroleum com- 
panies found it possible to pay a higher 
dividend in the first quarter of 1949, 

Paper and publishing companies dis- 
bursed slightly larger total dividends than 
they did a year ago. the increase amount- 
ing to 7.7 per cent. Changes in dividend 
rates were not numerous in this group. 
21 companies making payments identical 
to those of a year earlier. 

Receding department store sales were 
a feature of the business news through- 


out February and March. yet the retail 
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merchandising group scored a modest in- 
crease of 6.4 per cent in aggregate divi- 
dends. Dividend increases balanced out 
dividend cuts in this group, Eleven store 
companies paid a higher dividend: eleven 
reduced their payments. 

Where the lessened demand for cloth- 
ing shows up more plainly is in the results 
of the this 


garment manufacturers. In 
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North American Aviation guided missile is 
readied for firing at the launching tower 


relatively small group of six companies, 
none was able to pay a higher dividend 
in the initial 1949 quarter: two garment 





No. of 

Issues 

Listed 

Industry (3-31-49) 
ee ee ae ae ee 21 
Automotive .....-.+-«.+-. 66 
ee ee ee eee 
Business & Office Equipment . . 10 
3 a a. 
Electrical Equipment . . . . 19 
Farm Machinery . . .. . 8 
Financial Sha ee ' 30 
Food a a ah <a ca Sa 66 
Garment Mfrs... . .- = 6 
Land, Realty & Hotels . . . . 6 
Leather & Shoe Mfrs. . . . - 1] 
Machinery & Metals. . . . . 99 
Mining is 38 
Paper & Publishing 33 
Petroleum 13 
Railroad ; 82 
Retail Merchandising ; 72 
Rubber Fe ee ee ae et ae 10 
Shipbuilding sf : ss 3 
Ship Operating . ics 6 
Steel, Iron & Coke Se aon 39 
Textile rr . ete Oe vi 
Tobacco . . nt ee Seer 16 
Transportation Services. | 
Utilities . . ss ee 75 
U. S. Cos. Oper. Abroad. . 24 
Foreign Companies . . . . 16 
Other Companies . . . -. 
Total 996 

* Payments were reduced on 79 issues and eliminated or deferred on 38 issues. 


manufacturers reduced their dividends. 

Another minor group to suffer a decline 
in disbursements was the transportation 
service companies, in which dividends 
were off 25.5 per cent. This was the wid- 
est reduction among the industrial groups 
represented on the Stock Exchange. Next 
came the rubber industry, with a decline 
of 19.9 per cent in aggregate dividends. 
Payments by the food companies were 
off 13.4 per cent; in the amusement busi- 
ness dividends declined 12.3 per cent. 

The slip in dividends of food concerns 
reverses the recent trend. For the full 
year 1948, payments in this group were 
comfortably higher, by 9.6 per cent, than 
the 1947 level. In the amusement busi- 
ness, a decline in dividend returns has 
been under way a long time. 

Over-all payments by the rails show a 
rise of 11.5 per cent. This is closely 
matched by the utilities, which scored a 
9.5 per cent increase, Public utility pay- 
ments of $121,430,000 were the largest of 
any of the industrial groups. 





Statistical and other factual injor- 
mation regarding any securities re- 
ferred to in THE EXCHANGE has been 
obtained from sources deemed to be 
reliable but THE EXCHANGE assumes 
no responsibility for its accuracy or 
completeness. Neither such informa- 
tion nor any reference to any particu- 
lar securities is intended to be or 
should be considered as in any way a 
recommendation for the purchase, sale 
or retention of any such securities. 











Considering that the volume of the na- 
tion’s industrial output, as measured by 
recognized business indices, has been de- 
clining moderately since the peak reached 
last October, common stock dividends 
have shown marked stability. It may come 
as a surprise to some observers that the 
first-quarter’s aggregate payments topped 
the 1948 record, The year has made a 
promising start, as respects stockholder 
income and the return currently available 
on funds placed in good. seasoned stocks. 





DIVIDENDS ON COMMON STOCKS LISTED ON THE N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE — FIRST 3 MONTHS, 1949 


Number Paying Number Number Number 
Cash Dividends Paying Paying Paying 
In First 3 Months Increased Same Reduced 
1948 1949 Dividends Dividends Dividends 
16 14 rs t 7 $ 
50 46 22 23 8 
23 23 ) 1] 3 
os] 9 2 7 0 
65 63 12 16 g 
17 15 4 10 3 
6 6 2 3 ] 
19 19 7 9 a 
57 53 i 35 16 
6 6 0 i 2 
3 i ] 3 0 
9 8 0 4 5 
81 82 22 52 11 
25 24 8 5 3 
30 29 6 21 3 
32 34 17 15 4 
1] 412 1] x0 4 
61 59 1] 39 1] 
8 8 0 6 2 
} 3 0 3 0 
| i 0 3 ] 
28 30 16 14 
34 36 13 16 7 
14 14 S 1] 0 
2 2 0 l ] 
57 57 1} 410 5 
8 9 2 ) 4 
11 js 1 7 1 
24 29 14 14 4 
743 740 209 152 117* $ 








Estimated 
Aggregate Amount of Per 
Dividend Payments Cent 
Ist 3 Mos. 1948 1st 3 Mos. 1949 Change 
13,489,000 $ 11,826,000 —I12.3% | 
66,522,000 94,976,000 +42.8 
9,745,000 9,478,000 — £7 | 
6,872,000 7,490,000 + 9.0 
86,865,000 98,799,000 +13.7 | 
19,204,000 22,034,000 +14.7 | 
12,080,000 12,095,000 + 0.1 | 
19,269,000 19,387,000 + 0.6 
55,917,000 48,428,000 —13.4 
1,014,000 942,000 == “Fa | 
695,000 926,000 +33.2 | 
5,854,000 5,450,000 — 6.9 
32,576,000 34,549,000 al, 1d 
30,971,000 32,826,000 + 6.0 
14,403,000 15,505,000 ai a | 
84,749,000 93,599,000 +10.4 
55,116,000 61,444,000 +3ES 
68,720,000 73,103,000 + 6.4 | 
10,616,000 8.507,000 —19.9 | 
727,000 727,000 | 
3,074,000 2,898,000 =F 
33,612.000 45,849,000 +36.4 
21,152,000 20,286,000 - 42 
18,689,000 20,417,000 + 92 
294.000 219,000 —25.5 
110.859.000 121,430,000 9.5 
11.980,000 11,223,000 — GS 
24.741,000 26,055,000 - §3 
9.992.000 16.577,000 +65.9 
829.797.000 $$ 917,045,000 +10.5% 
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Railroad Prospect 


SHADED BY TRAFFIC PROBLEM, 


-— - = = = 


OPERA TING COS ik By Lucius U. Maltby 


N May 9, 1901, dealings on the New 

York Stock Exchange were spread 
over 156 issues of stock. Of these, 90 were 
railroad stocks. It was a memorable mar- 
ket session, brought about by the Hill- 
Harriman contest for control of the 
Northern Pacific. 

An average day on the Exchange at 
present involves some 960 issues of stock, 
of which railroad shares contribute ap- 
proximately 70. 

A half-century ago a large number of 
railroad equities were held in the highest 
esteem by investors, selling to yield 4 per 
cent or less. Today rail stocks are avail- 
able at prices to return from 6 per cent to 
well over 10 per cent. 

Railroad mileage in this country was 
195,652 miles in 1901. Growth of the next 
15 years brought the mileage up to 
254.037. Since then the trackage has 
steadily decreased, to about 226,000 miles 
today. 

Railroad net income in 1948 approxi- 
mated $700,000,000. At hearings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
cently, the Association of American Rail- 
roads forecast a decline of 9.2 per cent 
in ton-miles of freight haulage in 1949, a 
recession of 11.4 per cent in passenger 
volume. Before allowance for the cost of 
the 40-hour week, which goes into effect 












































on Sept. 1 next for a million of non-op- 
erating employes (equivalent to about a 
20 per cent wage increase) , net income for 
this year was estimated at $497,000,000. 

Should the carriers receive the full 13 
per cent increase of freight rates for which 
they have asked the I. C. C. (a doubtful 
prospect), net income would bear an esti- 
mate of $556,000,000 for this year. With- 
out the full increase applied for, and with 
$150,000,000 estimated as the increase of 
costs of September-December by reason 
of the 40-hour week, a Class 1 railroad 
net of $404,000.000 would be a reason- 
able estimate. 


Stream of History 


The foregoing statistics portend a 
marked change from the railroad situa- 
tion of 1948. With a considerable freight 
and passenger traffic decline looked for 
by experienced estimators of traffic trends, 
it must be allowed that the 40-hour week 
for non-operating workers injects an ele- 
ment unfavorable to 1949 earnings which 
was not taken into account as this year 
opened. The pay for the shorter work 
week will be the same as for the older 
48-hour week. 

Analysts of rail investment situations 
take, however, a broader point of view 
than a single year affords. The carriers 
have experienced much “famine and feast” 
since 1929 and have quickened their mod- 
ernization in recent years, planning to 
cope with the stress of competition: and, 
so far as investment study of railroad 
securities goes, it is realized that the finan- 
cial and competitive position of the car- 
riers differs widely, comparing one with 
Empire State Express. of the 


New York Central _ Lines 
A. DEVANEY 









another in respect to capital structure. 
long and short haul traffic and other items 
with a bearing upon net income. 

As the railroads’ problems have long 
been increasing in their field of competi- 
tion, it is worth while to trace their course 
since 1901, a year which, in some respects, 
marked the heyday of railroading. 

The railroads had things pretty much 
their own way during the earlier days. 
They had supplanted other forms of land 
transportation, and while the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had been estab- 
lished, its regulatory powers were not 
so far reaching. 

With the advent of the internal com- 
hustion engine the first real competition 
for the railroads presented itself. Like all 
new inventions, it took time before its 
place in industry was established. With 
its year by year improvement, the private 
automobile, the truck, the bus and the 
airplane began to offer stiffer competition, 
Added to this competition was the in- 
creasing importance of the pipe line. As 
time went on the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and those of state 
regulatory bodies became more rigid. so 
that today the railroads are so strictly 
controlled that the net result is a public 
utility status from the regulatory angle 
without the compensating advantage of a 
real monopoly. 

Passenger transportation, which was 
remunerative several years ago. is now a 
fact. 
of the largest trunk lines lose millions of 
dollars each year from this source. Not 


burden to most railroads. In two 


only must this service be maintained, how- 
ever. but it must be maintained increas- 


ingly better. for criticism of a railroad is 


almost invariably directed toward its pas- 
senger service. Furthermore. this service 
is advertised at great expense. in spite 
of its increasingly greater loss, as it is the 
only method by which a railroad mav be 
kept constantly in the public mind. 
Not so very long ago the anthracite car- 
riers were highly prosperous. This is no 
longer true. for anthracite has had to give 
Way. to a verv large extent. to other heat- 


ing forms. 


Drive For Efficiency 

How may the railroads. then. overcome 
this squeeze between increasing compe- 
tition and higher costs of operation? The 
answer is. of course. greater efliciency at 
lower cost. The Diesel locomotive might 
well fit into this picture from both an- 
gles. for it produces greater power at 
lower expense. However. demands by the 
unions will. if granted. largely nullify the 
railroads’ efforts. for the unions insist that 
Diesels be manned by an additional engi- 
heer, 

Phe President's Emergency Board. ap- 
pealed to by the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers. turned down the pro- 
posal for an extra engineer on \pril Ll. 
The union has 30 days in which to accept 
or decline the ruling. a matter of impor- 
tance to roads operating the rapidly in- 
creasing number of Diesel plants. Until 
the labor attitude is registered. a strike 
threat. will 


thought of rail managements. 


hardly be absent from the 

Handicaps to the contrary. however. the 
railroads have scored marked progress in 
efliciency., as witness the amazing traflic- 
handling record of the war years. The 
carriers proved in this period that. given 
a high volume of traffic. they could carry 
more freight and passengers. econom- 
ically and speedily. with fewer cars in use 
than 10 years before. Proof was amply 
supplied that private operation during an 
interval of emergency operating condi- 
tions could “deliver the goods” where 





ESTIMATED RAILROAD EARNINGS 


On basis of present freight rates after 
viving effect to 40-hour week, applying 
Sept. | (Per common share) 


1948 1949 1948 

Earnings Forecast Div. 
Atch., Top. & S. F. . $23.33 $14.52 $8.00 
Atlantic Coast L. 9.32 5.16 1.00 
Balt. & Ohio .. . 2.00 08 - 
Ches. & Ohio 3.73 3.03 3.00 
Chi., Mil. St. P. & Pac. 33d 3.97d 
Chi. & North West. . 9 2.75 7.52 2.00 
Chi, R. 5.6 Pace. . . 686 7.05 3.00 
Del.. Lack. & West. 1.29 «19 20 
Oe as oe ee 1.09 S27 1.50 
Great North. Pfd. 8.91 6.05 1.00 
Illinois Cent. 2. 2. . 14.60 8.55 - 
N. ¥. Central . . . 2.28 6d 0) 
N. Y.. N. H. & Hart. . 2.89 59d 
Nor. & West. . . . 6.75 1.77 4.00 
North. Paew . . . 4.97 3.12 1.00 
Pennsylvania 2.61 2.08 1.00 
South. Pac. . . . . 10.27 6.44 4.50 
South. Railway . . . 12.52 3.80 3.25 
Union Pacifie . . . 14.24 9.38 6.50 
Sou Data of Assoc n of American Railroads 
| Deficit 





needed far more efficiently and econom- 
ically than under government operation, 
as in World War I. 

It is questionable that further freight 
rate increases would be the answer to the 
railroads’ dilemma. Consider the inroads 
the trucking industry has already made 
on them. For example, one trucking com- 
reported _ slightly 2.250.000 
miles of haulage in 1941. The figure last 
vear was over 21,000,000 miles, The com- 


pany over 


pany had four trucks and 104 trailers in 
the earlier year. Now there are 36 and 
134. Gross revenue in 1941 was $525.000; 
in 1948 it was over $8.000.000. 

Each rate increase for the railroads 
means more business for the trucks. Be- 
ing fully aware of this situation. several 
railroads in the West have asked the 


Western Trunk Association, a rate making 


committee ot the Western railroads. for 
lower rates for hauling poultry and dairy 
products. They cited the loss of traffic 
to the trucks. Recently a railroad asked 
for lower rates on potatoes for New Eng. 
land destination, and the northeast rail- 
roads have placed in effect reductions of 
25 to 50 per cent in round trip fares for 
groups of 20 or more persons traveling 
together. The latter in an attempt, of 
attract from the 


course. to travelers 


busses. 


Steel Shipped by Truck 


Competition between the railroads and 
the trucks was first confined to transpor- 
lation of fruits and vegetables and vari- 
ous forms of lighter freight, usually for 
short hauls. Now steel and coal are car- 
ried by trucks in increasingly greater vol- 
S. Steel Corpora- 


tion shipped about 33 per cent more steel 


ume. Last year the U. 


by truck than in the prior year. 

While 
have recently encountered difficulty in at- 
tracting equity capital, the railroads have 
been unable to accomplish this for a very 


many industrial corporations 


long time. Therefore, capital improve- 
ments, to a very large extent. have had to 
be financed out of earnings. 

Railroad management is fully alive to 
all these matters which contribute to the 
present status. Not only has advantage 
been taken of the satisfactory earnings of 
the past few years in order to reduce 
debt. but constant research at great ex- 
pense continues unabated, that better serv- 
ice may be rendered. 

The railroads will continue to be a 
vital necessity in this country for many 
years. They are still supreme in_ their 
function, although they are, without ques- 
tion, ground. The researcher 
among securities proceeds from this pre- 


losing 


mise but, as in case of all departments of 
industry, he finds that selection among 
companies uncovers evidence that the 
prospects of certain individual carriers 
are more propitious than for others. 
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Record of 6-Year Program 


Providing for Investment 


Of $500 Every Month 


r¥ HIS IS the account of an actual in- 
| vestor's procedure, in which “dollar 
averaging” has been pursued since Jan. 
|. 1943. The method of investing a stated 
amount of money at periodic intervals, 
which was described theoretically (and 
mathematically) in the March issue of 
Tuk EXxcHance, is here illustrated from 
transcripts of a New York Stock Ex- 
change firm’s statements to its client. The 
firm assists in the management of several 
“dollar averaged” brokerage accounts. 
The one from which the figures were 
taken seemed most completely to demon- 
strate the method. 

Results for six years ended Dec. 31, 
1948. are summarized thus: 


Cash Invested in $500 Amounts. $37,440.45’ 


Cash Dividends Reinvested 10,239.17 
Ageregate Investment 17,679.62 
Market Value at End of Period 52,297.23 


Growth of Original Investment 39.7 Per Cent 
*During the six years (72 monthly invest- 
ments) slight extra additions to principal 
occurred by reason of portfolio adjustments. 

In the management of this private fund. 
not only was price diversification applied 
by spacing out the investments; diversi- 
fication of risk was sought by employing 
a maximum of 13 common stocks of the 
Stock Exchange list. Original selections 
were made either for their growth pros- 
pects or because of better-than-average 
dividend returns. Management purpose 
was to avoid losses rather than to attempt 
to “beat the averages.” 

The procedure in respect to four of 
the stocks is detailed in the larger table. 
It will be seen that the $500 per month. 
plus accumulated dividends, was applied 
about once a year to each stock. The 
exhibits show “dollar averaging” and 
monthly compounding of income which 
were carried straight through the six 
years without any changes of the media. 
The account was, nevertheless, managed 


from the start. resulting in substitutions 
of one stock for another in some cases. 
Generally, however, the same stocks were 
continued in the portfolio, and study of 
the stocks employed indicates that, for 
the reasons mentioned, heavy emphasis 
was laid upon the equities of consumer 
industries—canning, paper cartons, cigar 
manufacturing, petroleum, textiles, chemi- 
cals, rayon, etc., with a chain store com- 
pany included. A listed investment com- 
pany also figured in the selections. 

The results far from uniform, 
both as to dividend return and capital 
gain, 


were 


A direct comparison of one stock 


with another. in complete results. may 


not be drawn, due to differences in the 
number of shares acquired; but it may 
be noted that five of the 13 stocks ac- 
cumulated regularly during the period 
lagged below the others in capital growth. 
At the same time, others forged ahead 
of the average gain, overcoming the lag. 

Not surprisingly, several stocks making 
the largest dividend payments also scored 
capital gains well above the average: and 
the listed 


largest producer of dividend income. part 


investnent company Was the 
of which was a return of principal. Some 
of the dividend returns, besides those of 
the table, were these: a rayon manufac- 
$1,022.24; a textile 
company, $1,097.50; a cigar making com- 
pany, $1,246.14; a 
SOS4.00. 


turing company, 


manufacturer. 

It should be noted that all of 

the stocks paid dividends straight along. 
Merits of Plan 


The methodical investor, whose six-year 


sh« re 


program is continuing, comments: “1 am 
firmly convinced that the plan (dollar 
averaging) has much merit for the in- 
vestor who is disposed to invest periodi- 
cally, and especially when he has not 
the time or disposition to keep informed 


(Continued on page 10) 





STOCKS “AVERAGED” OVER SIX YEARS 


Shares of Canning Company 
~ 


Date of No. Shares 


Purchase Bought Prices Cost 
Beh: 25; "33... 2 245% $622.13 
March 12, “44 . 18 287% 525.83 
Feb. 14, °45 . . 20 297s 593.70 
Feb. 13, °46 . . 15 15°. 690.28 
Beh. 11, "47 . . 25 29° 740.88 
March 15, 48 . 27 28% 792.77 
Shares bought 130 Tot. investment $3,965.59 
Market value 12/31/48 4,452.50 


Cash dividends for period 802.58 


Shares of Chain Store Company 
Date of 


No. Shares 


Purchase Bought Prices Cost 

Apel 7, °43 . . 12° 40°. * $4189.56 
Anell 36,44. . ii? 1714* 523.44 
April 23. °45 . . 10* 6016" 606.31 
April 9, °46 . . 6% 8914* 539.81 
ae a’ ns 62° * 566.44 
June 7, “48 . . 16 391,,** 610.06 


Shares bought 112 Tot. investment $3.365.62 
Market value. 12/31/48 4.312.00 
Cash dividends for period — 723.00 


* Before 2 for 1 split-up * After split-uy 


Shares of Listed Investment Co. 


Date of No. Shares 


Purchase Bought Prices Cost 

March 1, °43 . . 27 Zt $734.26 
Feb. 16, 44 . . 16 30%. 19] .06 
March 3, 45. . 13 1015 526.69 
April 9, °47 . . VW 1618 650.81 
Jan. 13, °48 . . 10 19° 199.81 
May 10, 748 2. . 14 191, _700.06 


Shares bought 94 Tot. investment $3,602.69 
Market value 12/31/48 4,230.00 


Cash dividends for period 1,275.80 


Shares of Petroleum Company 


Date of No. Shares 


Purchase Bought Prices Cost 

July 13, °43 . . 10 5874 $588.93 
June 10. “44. . 10 56S 568.93 
July 17,°35 . . B® 62 749.18 
July 11, °46 . . 6 7814 174.63 
July 24,°46 .. 6 77% 171.62 
Seat, 35 47 .. 8 77% 699.31 
Sept. 9, °48 . . 7 7914, 562.62 


Via stock div. H 
Shares bought 61 Tot. investment $4.213.88 
Market value 12/31/48 4.616.00 


Cash dividends for period 568.81 









Are Selected 


Common Stocks Cheap? 


THE QUERY EVOLVES FROM SURVEY OF 
90 COMPANIES SHOWING SUB-NORMAL 
APPRAISAL OF INTANGIBLE ASSETS 
T HE STOCK MARKET'S course at the as on December 31. The railroad average 


- end of this year’s first quarter was at 49,02 compared with 52.86 three 
stamped by a stability unusual in the months earlier, and public utilities regis- 


light of economic influences which ordi- tered 35.52 against 33.55 when December 
narily are reflected in the prices of dealings ended. 
equities. As measured by the Dow, Jones Over the three months, “disinflation” 


& Co. industrial stock average, the gen- worked to bring about price declines for 
eral price level at 177.10 on March 31 many goods and commodities; employ- 
stood almost exactly on the same spot ment declined in some areas; railroad 
authorities predicted a 9 per cent decline 

in 1949 traffic. 
Businessmen found it difficult to plan 





the new Federal tax bill, if any. The 
size of American commitments in Europe 
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“cold” war overseas continued . . . and 
yet stocks offered a stubborn front to 
perplexing news as they continued to do 
on into April. Relatively few “soft” 
spots developed in the stock list, this 
being a somewhat remarkable feature in 
a period when uncertainty about the in- 
dustrial prospect was so pronounced. 

A solid explanation for price stability 
was contained in the record of good yields 
from going rates of dividends presented 
in THe ExcHaNnce for March, covering 
203 common stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange which had paid dividends 
every year for 25 years to more than a 
century. Another may be presented as 
the result of analysis of the balance sheets 
of 50 industrial corporations of the Ex- 
change list. 

In order to examine the situation of 
\merican industry as broadly as possible 
and interpret its net asset position in 
terms of market appraisal of common 
stocks, long-established corporations were 
divided into about 10 industrial groups, 
taking five companies of each group. The 
emphasis was upon “long-established,” 
and dividend records were also taken into 
account. Most of the corporations had 
made payments annually for a long pe- 
riod, many going back for 25 years or 
longer. In order to make the study repre- 
sentative, however, less concern was had 
for dividend continuity than for the com- 
panies’ importance in their respective 
groups. 


Companies Surveyed 


A number of the corporations, when 
named, indicate the scope of the survey: 
Allied Chemical & Dye, American To- 
bacco, Bethlehem Steel, Borden Company, 
E. I. du Pont, Firestone Tire & Rubber, 
General Electric, General Motors, Johns- 
Manville, Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.. 
Kroger Co., National Cash Register. 
Standard Oil of Indiana, Swift & Co.. 
Union Carbide & Carbon, United States 
Steel, West Virginia Pulp & Paper, West- 
inghouse Air Brake, F. W. Woolworth. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery, Wm. 
Wrigley, Jr., Co. and so on. 

To see what the 1948 balance sheets 
revealed in the way of common stock 
ownership of tangible net assets, that is. 
plant and property, cash capital, inven- 
tory, etc., with all obligations ahead of 
the common stock deducted, the accounts 
were considered mainly as they were pre- 
sented by the corporations in their annual 
reports. This resulted in a conservative 
set of calculations, inasmuch as the values 
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at which certain net current assets were 
carried on the books of some of the com- 
panies were far below marketable values. 
Net tangible assets for the entire array 
of corporations amounted to $12,705,- 
650.108. This was the unencumbered bal- 
ance sheet value, it is worth repeating, 
which the corporations’ common stock- 
holders owned; bonds and other debt and 
preferred stock, if any, and all other 
liabilities were eliminated as though paid 
off. As of March 28, the common stocks 
of the companies were appraised on the 
Stock Exchange at $15,091,533.897. 


Valuation of Intangible Assets 

Here was a distinct corporate picture— 
50 corporations, including some of the 
greatest and most widely known among 
consumers and investors, along with many 
which are of first-grade importance as 
producers in their industrial fields. The 
market valuation of the stocks covered 
the balance sheet values of $12,700.- 
000,000 and allowed only about $2,300,- 
000,000 more for those intangible assets 
which constitute a significant part of the 
appraisal which the securities market 
takes into account in valuing corporate 
equities. 

That is, of the $15,091,533.000 market 
value set upon the equities of the 50 cor- 
porations, less than one-sixth represented 
the valuation placed upon the following 
essential features of their business activi- 
ties— 

Earning power as demonstrated in past 
years... 

Good going dividend rates, returning 
good yields on invesied funds . 

The prospect that the billions of dollars 
of new and renovated plant and new, 
up-to-date equipment installed since 1940 
forecast enlarged earning power in the 
future 

Quality of 
will . 

Trade-marks, many known in world- 
wide markets . 


management and_ good- 


Valuable patents, carried at nominal 
value in case of many of the corpora- 
tions; and other intangible elements which 
are taken into account in calculated com- 
mon stock investment. 

In the light of this brief survey. can 
selected stocks be considered 


cheap? Research opinion would vary in 


common 


regard to a reasonable valuation to be 
attached to the intangible items, but one- 
sixth of a well-rated equity’s price would 
be accounted low in periods of active 
investment and speculative interest that 


at times takes hold of cemmon stocks. 

In active markets, it is not uncommon 
for public attention to be focused less 
upon balance sheet figures than upon some 
of the intangibles, as mentioned. Earning 
power, for example. It will be recalled 
that in the early stages of the stock mar- 
ket’s advance which extended from 1942 
into 1946, it was a wide array of low- 
priced industrial stocks which led the 
upturn, influenced by buyers’ expecta- 
tions that earning power would be stimu- 
lated by inflowing orders for war and 
allied materials, Analysis shows that many 
stocks of that category established, or 











re-established, substantial earning power 
which has since been recorded in sizable 
dividend rates. 


Incidentally, enhanced earning power 
also was productive between 1942 and 
1946 in creating property values which 
quite largely figured in the balance sheet 
items of 1948 . . . physical assets—and 
additional earning power—for the con- 
sideration of investors who are more de- 
voted to income than to capital gains. 


Many Factors To Consider 

In the war years. and the early post- 
war period, there often was a tendency 
for investors viewing a stock’s prospects 
to place undue emphasis upon earning 
power alone—to the exclusion of other 
factors. Investigation of working capital 
position, inventories, the value at which 
physical assets were carried. etc.. often 
was slighted in the belief that the over-all 
mounting volume of business. plus ad- 
vancing price levels for almost all kinds 
of goods, assured a profitable operation. 
Now there are signs that investors are 
looking more closely into the underlying 
values of the companies they own, or in 
which they propose to buy stock. 

Study of individual balance sheets of 
the 50 reveals certain assets which are 


thoroughly considered by analysts but 
seem less impressive to casual investors. 
Du Pont, for example. showed tangible 
net assets of $716,663.147 for the com- 
mon stock at the end of 1948. The price 
of the common stock, late in March, ap- 
praised these assets (and intangibles as 
well) at $2.086,609,580. Offhand. it would 
appear that the appraisal was laying a 
high value indeed upon earning power. 
until the balance 
sheet was gone into a little further. 

The 10,000,000 
eral Motors shares which were carried in 


dividends and so on, 


company owns Gen- 
the balance sheet at approximately $291.- 
500.000. The market appraisal of this 
block of General Motors is now close to 
$600.000.000. and as an investment of 
du Pont, the stock adds not only to the 
property values of a balance sheet read- 
ing but enlarges the intangible considera- 
tions of the company’s position by reason 
of the earning power of General Motors. 

A comparable element is found in 
Standard of Indiana’s accounts. where 
1.600.000 shares of Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, with other securities, were listed 
as investments carried at $82.000.000 at 
the close of 1948. A recent stock market 
appraisal of the New Jersey block of 
shares was $112.000,000. 


Foreign Assets 
Real and intangible balance sheet values 
in excess of cited corporate appraisals 
were found on analysis in case of various 
companies of the 50 under study. Some 
were in the form of properties owned in 
foreign countries — rubber _ plantations, 
factories, stores. petroleum reserves and 
so on. The balance sheet entries for such 
properties were one thing, the intangible 
values to be attached to them in investor 
surveys of market prices were something 
else; their calculations would deal with 
probable earning power once world affairs 
become more favorable to American in- 
vestments overseas, 
This over-all review of representative 
balance sheets can touch 


upon “high 


spots” only; it carries a suggestion, 
nevertheless. that research pavs off when 
investors elect to round out the essential 
facts required for a reasoned judgment 
about common stocks. Property values, 
in plant, equipment, working capital. ete., 
afford a foundation for the study of 
equity worth: but due weight ascribed 
to intangible elements is called for when 
it comes to decisions about the long-range 
qualities of common stocks. 


Winttram W. Craic 













Announcements of new listings of securities are confined mainly to a brief description of the 
issuing corporations’ business and facilities. Detailed information is contained in the Listing 
Applications which may be obtained from member firms of the New York Stock Exchange, 
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THE GARRETT 
Corporation 


629.241 Shares 


Common Stock, Par $2 





Ticker Symbol: GAR 








frray of cabin’ superchargers and _ air- 
conditioning units for commercial trans- 
ports, and cooling turbines for jet aircraft 


eign company was organized on May 
21. 1936, and has an uninterrupted 
record of annual dividends in every year 
since its inception, The chief source of 
revenue is from the manufacture of spe- 
accessories. However. 


cialized aircraft 

















diversified operations are pursued through 
four operating divisions, namely: Garrett 
Supply Company. 


Airsupply 


Company. 


AiResearch Aviation Service Company 
and AiResearch Manufacturing Company. 
Each division occupies separate facilities, 
all located in Los Angeles. California. 
The Airsupply Co. division supplies 
engineering services and sales representa- 
tion on the West Coast for several selected 


aircraft accessory manufacturers located 


in the East. Garrett Supply Co. division 
sells nationally known brands of tools and 
mill supplies to general industry through- 
out the southwest. This division’s activity 
is gradually being expanded to embrace 
field. AiResearch 


\viation Service Co. is engaged primarily 


the entire hardware 
in airplane modification. overhaul and 
maintenance. and provides engineering 
service for the creation of custom inte- 
riors for executive-type aircraft. 
Manufacturing operations have domi- 
nated gross revenues since 1939. These 
operations are carried on by AiResearch 
Manufacturing Company division, and it 
is credited with being the largest supplier 
of aircraft accessories in the fields of heat 
transfer, pressurization, air conditioning. 
electric actuators. and air valves. As en- 
gineering and development are promi- 
nent in this division’s operations, its 
laboratory testing and research facilities 
are rated as the most complete in this 
country for the type of work engaged in. 
Over 20 per cent of personnel is in the 
engineering and laboratory departments. 


High-Altitude Equipment 


Continued emphasis has been given to 
the development and manufacture of pro- 
prietary accessories for high-speed, high- 
altitude airplanes, and the company has 
developed in the past a significant num- 
ber of “firsts.” Just recently the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics permitted release 
of partial information on a pneumatic 
starting system, using a new lightweight 
auxiliary gas turbine. which has been 
under confidential development by the 
company for several years. In the electri- 
cal field, a new electronic temperature 
control, a new non-jamming actuator and 
an improved ammunition booster have 
been brought out in the past few months. 
\ new type oil cooler to meet the entirely 
new problems imposed by jet engines is 
now in quantity production. 

“AiResearch” manufactured products 
are being supplied directly to the military 
services, the airlines and virtually every 
manufacturer in the United 
States, and to several foreign users. Every 


airframe 


military or commercial airplane, regard- 
less of the source of power which it em- 
ploys. uses numerous products of the 


Plant at Bristol, Pa., where the Rohm & Haas 
Company manufactures chemical products 


ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE | 


type manufactured by this corporation, 

On June 30. 1948, the close of the com- 
panys last fiscal year, current assets 
amounted to $8.100,000 and current lia- 
bilities were $3,500,000. Included in cur- 
rent assets were cash and Government 
securities of almost $3.000,000. The com- 
pany has no long term or funded debt. 
Gross revenues for the year ended June 
30, 1948, amounted to $14,200,000, being 
almost identical with the preceding year. 
Net profit was $1,400,000 for the year as 
compared with $1.100,000 for the previ- 
ous year. 





ROHM & HAAS CO. 


61,539 Shares 
4% Cum. Pfd., Series A 
Par, $100 


769.229 Shares 


Common Stock, Par $20 


Ticker Symbol: ROH 








Research laboratory at Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE ROHM & HAAS COMPANY was 

established in Philadelphia in 1909, 
when Otto Haas introduced to leather 
manufacturers in this country an enzyme 
product developed in Germany by his 
partner, Dr. Otto Rohm. The product, a 
catalyst used to prepare hides for tan- 
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nine. replaced various unsanitary, non- 
uniiorm materials that had been used for 
many centuries. and within a few years 
became widely accepted. Its success en- 
abled the company. incorporated as an 
independent American business in 1917, 
to expand its fields of activity, and in 
1948 the sales of Rohm & Haas chemical 
products to many of the country’s basic 
industries totaled $62.400.000. 

During World War I. Rohm & Haas 
became the first domestic producer of 
sodium hydrosulfite for the textile indus- 


try. and subsequently introduced a num- 
her of other chemical products for use in 
that field. In the 1920s an investigation 
that 
company s 


undertaken 
resulted in the 


of insecticides was 
eventually 
present line of agricultural insecticides 
and fungicides, supplemented in recent 
vears by a group of “sanitary” chemicals 
such as wetting agents. detergents. dis- 
infectants and bactericides. 

In 1935 Rohm & Haas entered the 
plastics field. with the development of 
a practical method of casting acrylic 
resins in sheet form. Today Plexiglas. 
supplied in sheets and molding powders. 
is the best known. to the general public. 
of its many products. Most of the mate- 
rials produced by Rohm & Haas are used 
by other manufacturers in making finished 
commodities. 

Synthetic Resins 

In 1948. through The 
Resinous Products. & Chemical Company. 
Rohm & Haas became one of the country’s 
more prominent manufacturers of syn- 


merger with 


thetic resins used in coatings. plywood, 
plasticizer, paper. rubber. and ion ex- 
change applications. The Resinous Prod- 
ucts & Chemical Company had_ been 
organized in 1926 and operated as a 
close affiliate during the twenty-two years 
preceding the merger. 

The company’s four plants are located 
at Philadelphia and Bristol. Pa... Knox- 
ville. Tenn., and Deer Park, Tex. Its 
main administrative offices are at Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia. Research 
laboratories are maintained adjacent to 
the Philadelphia plant. 

The consolidated balance sheet showed 
as of Sept. 30, 1948, total assets of 
$46.923.683. Current assets amounted to 
$23.716.047 and aggregate current liabil- 
ities were $8,999,811. 

Property, plant and equipment were 
carried at $35,023.328. figured generally 
at cost. against which reserves for depre- 
ciation and amortization of $12.583,683 
were accumulated. The construction 
budget for 1949 is about $4.000.000. 





NORTHERN STATES 
POWER COMPANY 


9.505.429 Shares 


Common Stock, No Par 


Ticker Symbol: NRS 














“ORTHERN STATES POWER COM- 
PANY 


aries comprise an operating public utility 


(Minnesota) and its subsidi- 


system engaged in the production, trans- 
mission, distribution, and sale of electric- 
ity in the upper Midwest. 
Minneapolis and Saint Paul. whose com- 


Including 


bined metropolitan areas have a popula- 
tion of than 1.000.000. 
service is furnished at retail in 495 com- 


more electric 
munities and at wholesale for resale in 
114 additional communities. Of the com- 
munities served. 420 are located in 
Minnesota. 124 in Wisconsin. 21] in North 
Dakota, 38 in South Dakota and 6 in 
Illinois. In addition, the companies fur- 
nish electric service to many rural and 
farm customers and at wholesale to rural 
electric cooperatives and to other elec- 
tric utility companies. The 
population served with electricity is esti- 
mated to be approximately 2.000.000. 


aggregate 


Cities Served 

Among the communities served, in ad- 
dition to Minneapolis and Saint Paul. are 
Sioux Falls, La Crosse. Fargo. Eau Claire, 
St. Cloud, Grand Forks. Minot. Mankato, 
Faribault, South Saint Paul. Moorhead, 
Chippewa Falls. Red Wing and Stillwater. 
The system also furnishes natural gas 
(purchased under long-term contracts) at 
retail in Saint Paul and six other com- 
munities in Minnesota. manufactured or 


liquefied petroleum gas in 16 communi- 


ties. steam or hot water heating servic 
communi- 
ties, telephone service in) Minot. North 
Dakota. and water service in Tracy. Minn, 


in the business districts of 7 


Total operating revenues for LOLS wer 


reported at 868.716.8663 and consolidated 

























Hydro-electric station of Northern States 
Power system at St. Croix Falls. Wis. 


net income for the period was $9,982.424. 
(Approximately 90 per cent of system's 
operating revenues is derived from the 
sale of electricity. 8 per cent from gas. 
and the balance from heating. telephone 

Customers of all 
Dec... 1948. totaled 
655.722. an increase of 22.521 during the 
year 1948. 


The territory served comprises one of 


and water services. 


served at 


classes 


the most prosperous and stable agricul- 
tural and dairy regions of the United 
States. The principal business activities 
in the territory served by the company 
are agriculture, dairying. milling, meat 
packing and manufacturing. Diversified 
industries located throughout the terri- 
tory include the manufacture of 
sives, batteries, beer, blankets, building 
materials and equipment, chemicals, dairy 
equipment and supplies, electrical equip- 


abra- 


ment. flour and food products, furniture. 
heating and air conditioning equipment 
and controls, leather products. machinery. 
marble products and tile. motor vehicles 
and accessories, paint. paper and paper 
products, refrigerators. steel and iron 
products, tools and dies. tractors and 
various kinds of farm equipment and 
wearing apparel, 

The major part of the territory is 


(Continued on page 10) 








Small Stockholders Dominate 


Corporate Ownership Lists 


A* innovation with many 1948 cor- 
£ AX porate reports is a detailed analysis 
of shareholdings. both as to location of 
stockholders and size of individual hold- 
ings. A few companies have published sur- 
veys of this sort in their reports in the 
past; now, for the first time, enough of 
them have done so to give a worth-while 


indication of broad. trends in 


over-all 
stock ownership. 

Beyond question American industry is 
owned at the There is 
scarcely a sizable corporation which does 
not have stockholders residing in all 48 
states, as well as in several possessions and 
foreign countries. Stockholders usually 
are generously distributed among all of 
the states, rather than being heavily con- 


“orass roots.” 


centrated in the areas of densest popula- 
tion. 

\mong certain large. nationally-known 
companies there is a tendency for own- 


ers to be concentrated in such populous 
states as New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Ohio and California. Yet this situation is 
effectively offset by the much more numer- 
ous, smaller concerns spotted throughout 
the country which are largely locally 
owned. Especially among utilities there is 
a tendency for the owners to be residents 
of the area served. 

Most companies appear to have more 
women stockholders than men. This fact 
is not widely reported, but where it is 
mentioned in annual statements women 
usually comprise between 50 and 60 per 
cent of all individual holders, As L. O. 
Hooper, investment analyst, wrote in THE 
EXCHANGE not long ago, “Everyone who 
handles investments is impressed by the 
fact that the women of America constitute 
the ‘propertied class.’ ” 

The great preponderance of small share- 
owners shows up plainly whenever hold- 


ings are classified according to size. For 
a sampled group of companies the pro- 
portion of stockholders owning 100 shares 
or less was as shown in the following 
table. The corporate reports were not all 
on an identical basis, some denoting own- 
ership of 1-99 shares, rather than 1-100, 
To deviate on the side of understatement, 
rather than overstatement, the latter col- 
umn heading was chosen for the table. 


Per Cent 

of Holders 

ning 

100 Shares 

or Less 

Allis-Chalmers F . 88% 
American Airlines . . . . 59 
American Home Products. . 67 
American Tel. & Tel. . . . 94 
Borg-Warner . . . . . . 72 
Consolidated Natural Gas . . 93 
General Telephone . . . . 85 
Jones & Laughlin Steel. . . 90 
Northern Natural Gas . . . 68 
Southern Pacific. . . . . 92 
United States Steel . . . . 90 


The size of the average holding most 
often is in the 30-50 share bracket. Only 
rarely does any one stockholder of record 
own more than 1 or 2 per cent of a com- 
pany’s total shares. 





Record of Six-Year 
Investment Program 


(Continued from page 5) 


up to the minute, ... A complete analysis 
brings surprise at the discovery that the 
investment company shares showed the 
highest dividend return in addition to 
which the value of 


$627.31 above cost. 


the holding was 
Although the rayon 
company stock has slipped market-wise 
in recent months, it tops the list. taking 
into consideration its market value. The 
only actual loss was in a Canadian gold 
mining company equity. The chain store 
company and a textile 
outstanding. The farm machinery com- 
..- Over-all, 


however. the account shows an apprecia- 


company were 


any has been disappointing. 
Pp PI 


tion of $14,856.78 on a progressive in- 
vestment totalling $37.410.45.” 

In calculating the purchase costs (see 
table) 


were added. 


larger brokerage commissions 
A study of price ranges 
discloses the realistic efforts of periodic 
averaging: thus. in the case of the pe- 
troleum stock, which performed satisfac- 
torily for the investor, practically all the 
separate purchases were made on a 
rising price scale, yet by buying more 


shares in the lower areas and fewer in 


10 


the higher, the rising price enlarged the 
full market value. Although as much as 
15°, was paid for some of the canning 
company shares, and most of them were 
bought above 27, the average worked out 
at 321 iis 

For the researcher of investment proc- 
esses and the media employed, the fact 
that so large a unit for averaging as $500 
a month is here employed in actual prac- 
tice detracts nothing from the principle 
for an investor of smaller means. An 
investment of $50 a month 
would have recorded equivalent results. 


averaged 





Northern States Power 


(Continued from page 9) 


served with electricity through an inter- 
connected system extending through west 
central Wisconsin and central and south- 
ern Minnesota into and including part 
of southeastern South Dakota. The re- 
maining territory is served by three 
separate systems. 

The interconnected system includes 58 
electric generating plants having an ag- 
eregate rated capacity of 607,155 
kilowatts, 13 of which, with an aggregate 
rated capacity of 448.120 kilowatts, are 
steam-electric stations: 30, with an aggre- 


gate rated capacity of 130.190 kilowatts 
are hydro-electric stations, and 15, with 
a rated capacity of 28,845 kilowatts, are 
internal combustion units. 

The three separate electric systems in- 
clude generating plants having an effec- 
tive capability of 44,920 kilowatts. 

The system’s yearly output of electric- 
ity has increased approximately 1,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours in the past five 
years, or approximately 50 per cent. To 
meet increased demands for service and 
to provide for reasonable reserve capacity 
and anticipated future growth, the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries are engaged in 
a 5-year construction program which pro- 
vides for extensive additions and improve- 
ments to system properties, including the 
addition of approximately 362,000 kilo- 
watts to generating capacity, of which 
82,885 kilowatts was completed and 
placed in operation in 1947 and 1948. 

The gas properties of the system in- 
clude manufacturing plants having an 
aggregate rated capacity of 26.502.000 
cu. ft. per day. 

An initial dividend of 1714 cents per 
share on the reclassified common stock 
of Northern States Power Company 
(Minnesota) was paid January 20, 1949, 
to stockholders of record December 31, 
1948. 
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Adult Schools 


| for Teaching Investment 


in Indiana and Texas 


(ANDERSON, InD.—‘“Real estate they 
know about because their fathers taught 
them. Savings in building and loan as- 
sociations they learned about because 
their neighbors taught them. Uncle Sam 
taught them about series bonds. Christ- 
mas Clubs taught them about savings 
accounts in banks. But stocks and 
corporate bonds they know too little 
about...” 

With this summary of 25 years of 
observation in the securities business 
before him, Robert Beck, manager of 
Thomson & McKinnon’s branch office 
in this city, set out to carry an educational 
torch among customers, current or in 
prospect, 

The result? The course Mr. Beck pre- 
pared on “Money Management” was in- 
corporated into the Anderson public 
school system, in its night. school for 
adults, under his direction. 


Course in Sixth Term 


“The first class.” writes Mr. Beck, “was 
started on Feb. 3, 1947, and I am still 
at it. having commenced the sixth semes- 
ter on Feb. 7 this year. In all, there 
have been 94 students to complete the 
course. Enrolled in my classes have been 
farmers, school teachers, secretaries, en- 
gineers, accountants, housewives, electri- 
cians, merchants and wholesale grocers.” 

Completing the course means studies, 
lectures and written tests . . . a serious 
enterprise for the students. Twelve of 
the group have become sufficiently inter- 
ested to go on into “post-graduate” work, 
enrolling at a fee of $55 each in the 
correspondence course on “Security Anal- 


(Right) Network of 1,500 offices of Mem- 
ber Firms of the New York Stock Exchange 
serves investors throughout the country 


ysis’ which is conducted by the New 
York Institute of Finance, 20 Broad 
Street, New York. With Mr. Beck as a 
coach, these students meet in his office 
weekly to concentrate on analytical prob- 
lems. 

The curriculum of the public school 
sessions covers 13 classes of two and a 
half hours each, including three devoted 
to a written review and proficiency test 
of preceding lessons. As the title of the 
course suggests, a broad field of money 
management and technique is gone into, 
comprised of these subjects: 

Introductory theme, dealing with the 
balancing of prospective profits against 
degrees of risk; civil loans, including all 
forms of Federal, state and municipal, 
and foreign government bonds; city real 
estate and farm mortgages; fiduciary in- 
vestments, involving a discussion of an- 
nuities, savings accounts, building and 
loan shares and investment company 
shares; corporate bonds; stocks, covering 
guaranteed, preferred and common issues. 

A night's session is concerned with 






























the significance of organized markets. 
The locale of this meeting is Mr. Beck’s 
office, equipped with stock, bond and news 
tickers, Chicago Board of Trade ticker, 
standard manuals of statistics, etc., these 
meetings ending with a presentation of 
the New York Stock Exchange’s sound 
film, “Money At Work.” 

“The Mystery of the Balance Sheet” 
takes up a full session, applied to the 
calculation of earnings’ ratios, capitaliza- 
tion ratios, times-interest charges earned, 
etc. Another subject is “Investment Tim- 
ing.” This deals with the Dow theory. 
Mr. Beck reports that so much interest 
was evidenced in the basic principles of 
the Theory that a separate course was 
inaugurated in October, 1947, The final 
session of instruction is centered upon 
the presentation and analyses of balanced 
portfolios of securities. 

Mr. Beck comments, “I designedly in- 
clude every medium of investment, for 
the course is under the sponsorship of 
the city’s public school system. You may 
he sure, however, that | never curb my 
enthusiasm for securities of the New York 
Stock Exchange list as investments.” 





San Antonio, TEx.—The price action 
of securities since mid-1946, the growing 
realization of the importance of psycho- 
logical factors in market analysis, and 
the educational campaigns of the New 
York Stock Exchange and its members, 
have recently urged Trinity University 
to augment the established courses in 
investment with a course in investment 
technique for students in the downtown 


evening college. The step was taken 
traditional 
course in the principles of investment had 
long been criticized as inadequate in pre- 
paring the student to cope with the prob- 


because the undergraduate 





lems frequently encountered in that field. 

In the adjustment period following 
World War Il. heavy enrollment in col- 
leges by adults has encouraged Trinity 
University to offer courses meeting their 
needs. This experimental course in invest- 
ment technique is one of them. offered 
to graduate students and to adults not 
necessarily seeking college credits. 

\s a premise upon which to build 
the outline for the course. an endeavor 
was made to determine the deficiencies 
existent in the typical investor's tech- 
nique, It became obvious that the average 
media for investment is common stocks. 
Equally obvious was the observation that 
the average impulsive investor in common 
stocks acts emotionally rather than with 
With these. and many 


other observations before them. the fa- 


objective logic. 


culty determined upon a procedure which 
would present both the fundamental and 
the technical approach to market analysis 
and security analysis. 

\dult students. it was felt. would grasp 
more easily than younger persons the 
practical elements of technical teaching. 


Subjects Covered 

In drafting an outline for such a course 
it became apparent that the scope was 
so broad that a detailed presentation 
might require more than one semester. 
Consequently, it was finally determined 
to eliminate from the outline any repeti- 
tion of fundamentals as presented in an 
elementary 
halance of the subject matter to a course 
of one semester duration, In preparing 
this outline the University was aided by 
E. S. C. Coppock, a San Antonio invest- 
ment adviser with an exceptional experi- 
ence in market analysis, based on the 
technical approach. With his assistance 
the outline in its final form rapidly took 
shape, covering the following subjects: 

The Investor’s Dilemma; Characteris- 
tics of Investment Media; Cycles; The 
Theory of Price Pattern Development: 
Logic of Technical Analysis; Indices for 
Internal Market Analysis: 


Bar Charting: Point and Figure Chart- 


Line Charting: 


ing; Correlation of Fundamental Analysis 
and Technical Analysis: and a summary 
which tied the above subjects into a con- 
cise plan for investing in common stocks. 
Within the framework of the outline, 
time was also devoted to the subjects of: 
interest rates. senior securities, industry- 
group analysis, and relations with a 


broker ° 


Before accepting registrations for the 


12 


course and to confine the 





es 


Pre-War Average and Current Dividend Yields Compared 


Year 


5-Year Av. Cur. 

Payments Price Av. Div. Yield Yield Est. Cur. 

Began 12/31/35 °36-'40(x) % C Div. Rate* 
Westinghouse Air Brake 1875 S516 $1.50 13 6.6 $2.00 
Standard Oil (N. J.) . 2 . . (1882 5134 1.80 3.5 2.9 2.00 
Procter & Gamble . 2. 2...) 1891 18), 2.33 1.8 5.0 3.00 
Coca-Cola aes 1893 8834 1.60 3.2 2.9 1.00 
Burroughs Add, Mach. 1895 2534 80 3.1 a3 80 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 1895 20 70 35 6.4 2.00 
Raybestos-Manhattaun 2...) 1895 S015 LA9 1.9 5.6 1.50 
City Tee @ Peel. 2. 2 wt 896 15 1.56 10.4 9.0 2.50 
Borden Company . . . . . 1899 2615 1.48 5.6 6.2 2.40 
General Electric . 2. . 2. 2. . 1899 3814 1.61 iz 54 2.00 


(x) Including extras. * Excluding extras. 





CURRENT YIELDS COMPARED 
WITH EARLIER PERIOD 


READER of JHE 


quires: 


EXCHANGE in- 
“How do cash dividends, 
current. compare with rates before the re- 
quirements of World War II and the ac- 
cumulated demand for civilian goods after 
the war swelled corporate earnings? Since 
income taxes were lower before 1941-42 
than they became thereafter, I would 
think. without having the record avail- 
able. that dividends and yields were larger 
in the later 1930 years than they are 
now.” 

\ sampling of long-seasoned common 
stocks of the New York Stock Exchange, 
such as the above statistics include, an- 
swers the question more effectively than 
text could do. The corporations have 
paid dividends without an annual omis- 
sion for 50 to 75 years. A compari- 


son of current dividends and _ yields 


with the average of the five years, 1936- 


1940, contrasts good business conditions 
that is, 
1936 was an active year, and profitable: 
1937 brought unevenness which shaded 
off into a sharp reaction in 1938, and 
1939 and 1940 saw a gradual upswing of 


with earlier “spotty” conditions; 


production, heading into the war expan- 
sion of 1942-43-44 and 45. 

Still, for a nearby comparison, the five- 
year period ended with 1940 was more 
nearly normal than another choice in the 
1930s would be. As the table’s footnote 
shows, the five-year statistics include ex- 
tra dividends, when paid; the current 
dividend column is based upon the latest 
normal payments, excluding extras. 

By employing long-established dividend 
payers to set up comparisons, the study 
is not distorted by the presence of issues 
which might, temporarily, be returning an 
exceptionally high yield. In the roster are 
a number of equities which appear upon 
suggested lists for the scrutiny of trus- 
tees in states where the “prudent man” 
rule applies to certain trust investments. 





course in investment technique, the fa- 
culty required that the applicant show 
proof of the completion of adequate back- 
ground courses, or investment experience, 
The first class, which started in Septem- 
ber, 1948, was limited to 30 registrants, 
comprising an unusual cross-section of 
oldest student, 
Only one of 
the 30 registrants was from the regular 
student body of Trinity University, the 


students: average age, 37; 


73; youngest student, 19. 


others being adult investors residing in 
San Antonio. 

The relatively rapid pace of class work 
was met effectively by a majority of the 
students, Lectures by Mr. Coppock were 
supplemented — with material 
presented to the University by several 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 


reference 


change and by statistical data donated 
by organizations actively interested in 
Trinity's educational enterprise. During 
the first semester the course in investment 
technique was visited by a partner of a 
Stock Exchange firm. B. B. Carson, who 
presented the technique of investment 
from the point of view of the broker and 
the specialist. Other guest lecturers in- 
cluded representatives from local brokers 
and investment bankers. 

With slight revisions, the course is now 
being presented to a new class which 
will conclude its studies in June. No 
definite plans have been made for further 
Public interest, 
as expressed by investors, appears to 


revisions of the course. 


warrant continuation of the course. 
Dr. O. W. THurston 
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Letters to the editor in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to « 


discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public 


CARDEN. N. J. 


This is the kind of calm confidence that 
an investor likes to see a corporation ex- 
press, in the annual report of a company 
in which I am interested 


.. The com- 
pany is well prepared not only to benefit 
from a continuation of this period of un- 
usual activity. if that should 
eventuate, but to cope with the problems 


business 


that a declining volume may create.” No 
wonder, say I, that the Company 
has been paying dividends every year since 
1899. Would that the stock market might 
record an equivalent confidence! 

Si 'W.. BE. 
SAN 


FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


The dollar has fallen greatly in buying 
power since 1939. It has become “cheaper.” 
Consequently, it has become more valuable 
in the estimation of a great many persons 
who, because it will buy less. have to figure 
more carefully how it may be used to get 
the most. If this seems like an Hibernian- 
ism, stop and think—apply the lesson to 
the securities market. The careless days 
when traders of about all income brackets 
would let their dollars take a “flyer” in 
speculation are no more. Even when con- 
templating investment. people are inclined 
these sober days to move cautiously. Hence. 
the sober, sluggish stock market. 


J. 1. BD. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Maybe the setting is exceptional . . . 
but my wife and I both study the financial 
pages of newspapers and apply ourselves 
to THE EXCHANGE as means for investing 
a part of our savings as carefully as_pos- 
sible. It is unnecessary to say that the job 
is not easy. but let me nete that your records 


of long paying common stocks, referring to 
dividends, are the best guides to further 
study that we have come upon, besides 
information 


about what money will earn in them, which 


supplying —close-down-to-date 


permits short-cuts in such “research” as 


we can do. 


r. G. B 
NEW YORK CITY 
Whether or not... you editors feel 


nevertheless you 
Facts, better than 
educational 


that you are educators, 
might accept the plume. 
foundation 
of great merit; and THE EXCHANGE’s sta- 
tistics and analyses supply strong material 


precepts. give an 


for combatting an ancient fallacy. namely, 
that common stocks are merely counters in 
a speculative game. A little realistic thought 
will show anyone who really thinks that a 
stocks have been real invest- 
ments for a great many 


great many 
years. A lot of 
solid fortunes have been built with common 
stocks. Readers who used to take a super- 
ficial attitude toward stocks must find their 
surface ideas changing as such 


March 


dividend 


records as were in the issue of 


the magazine are set before them. Keep it 
up. 
S, NH. de: 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


With the business trend changing from 
boom conditions, an investor with capital 
gains as a principal goal needs guidance. 
Could you name some “growth stocks” with 
the business outlook as it is at present? 


F. W. D. 


Epiror’s Note: The guidance sought may be 
supplied most effectively by the statistical staff 
of a brokerage firm. THE EXCHANGE’s province 
is quite outside the investment advisory field. 


urrent 


interest. 


CUPPA L SO. Na Bs 
What makes stock markets? You 


can't say that it is good corporate earnings 
and high dividend returns. witness the 
ascribe 
market virility. or the lack of it. to political 


or industrial or general business happen- 


dullness of this vear. You can't 


ings: nor to the size of margins allowed 


market 
to none of these items. either by themselves 


nor the state of the money 
or collectively... . In my observations over 
a period of many years, you have stock 
markets of scope and vigor when a public 
impulse takes hold. and 
influence. 


under no. othe 
Trouble with us as investors or 
speculators. these last 10 
insulated us against the force of impulses 


years have -o 
which formerly aroused action that we are 
jaded. dulled, saturated by world-shaking 
events or lesser ones into an inertia which 
finds a particularly negative demonstration 
in the stock market. 

H.. ¥. 


PALLAS, PER. 


The magazine's articles in 
stock cause me to 
realize. with satisfaction. that | have been 


a “scientific investor” for a long time with- 


regard to 


averaging purchases 


out knowing it. I mean. a_ considerable 
number of my investments have been made 
in four common stocks, purchases of 15 
to 30 shares at a time being rather helter- 
skelter; but. sitting down with a_ pencil 
and brokerage office statements. I find that 
such purchases have resulted in very reason- 
able averages of prices and an uncommonly 
good yield. The stocks stand well forward 
in your long-time dividend paving roster. 
They happen to be issues of companies 


which. through my profession. I have 


learned much about. 





Main source of income on the i20- 
acre irrigated farm is the sale of sheep, 
bought from herdsmen in the moun- 
tains, fattened on barley and alfalfa. 
Mr. Stitt holds a future profit-maker. 


To Harold Stitt there are few things 
worse than idleness—whether it be idle- 
ness of land, of hands or of dollars. Per- 
haps this is why he, like so many other 
farmer-investors, gets solid satisfaction 
from the ownership of income-produc- 
ing common stocks. 

Mr. Stitt’s experience has been that 
dollars invested carefully in the shares 
of sound companies are dollars at work 
... earning a satisfactory return. 

In 1948, the Stitts owned common 
stock in three companies listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. Their return 
on original investment, in the form of 


The Stitts discuss 
their 4-part program 
for the future...a program 
which includes sot only invest- 
ment in securities, but ownership 
of landand home, cash and U.S. 
Savings Bonds for emergencies, 
and adequate insurance. 

AWD Hers aa, 
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Getting the most out of all his assets 
is a cardinal rule with Mr. Stit:. Here 
he checks on the upkeep of farin equip- 
ment. Part of the Stitt acreage is in 
potatoes, onions, sugar beets and beans. 


dividends paid during the year, was 
more than 7%. 


The Stitts recognize, of course, that 
there isan element of risk in their owner- 
ship of securities—just as there is in 
ownership of livestock, land or any other 
form of property. But, as Mr. Stitt says, 
“T have my surplus dollars invested in 
companies I know and respect... and 
they pay me well.” 


Mr. Stitt’s experience is offered forthe 
information of those who are interested 
in the added income their surplus funds 
can buy. 





Mrs. Leona Stitt serves dinner to her family 
—Doris Ann, Harold W., Harold Lee and Betty 
Jo—in the attractive, five-room home Mr. and 
Mrs. Stitt built just before the war on R. F. D. 
No. 1, Fort Morgan, Colorado. 


Well-known, well-liked, re- 
spected for business ability, 
Harold Stitt is a welcome 
visitor at the office of Frank 
Hall, Manager, Morgan 
County Potato GrowersAssn. 


With a customers’ broker in Denver who represents a 
Member Firm of the New York Stock Exchange, Mr. Stitt 
discusses his investments. Member Firms maintain more 
than 1550 offices for the convenience of investors. 








